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THE LEAGUE IN ACTION 
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BIGH SPAS E 
for 
MARCH EDITION 
of 


OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


“DEAR SIR — I saw two copies of your magazine yesterday. Would it be 
possible to send me back copies, 30 in number, to use in a civic and prob- 
lems class? Would like different copies for different reports if possible.”’ 
— Edward C. Swenson, Burlington High School, Burlington, Mass. 


Tue publication for the month of 
March was a combination of NEWS 
and the ANNUAL REPORT of 
activities of the LEAGUE. Forty- 
seven years of organized humane 
effort is in itself noteworthy, but 
more than just the everyday routine 
of alleviating animal cruelties, the 
LEAGUE has demonstrated that 
HUMANE SERVICE is a vital force 
in shaping the character of the com- 


munity which it serves. Such is the 
opinion of readers of Our Fourfooted 
Friends who have supported enthusi- 
astically the purposes for which the 
organization was chartered in 1899. 
As progress is made, the ideals and 
humane practices envisioned by the 
League’s FOUNDER are crystalliz- 
ing with a marked degree of reality. 
The seed has been planted. A tree has 
grown and now the harvest is truly great. 


SPECIAL and IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


Amrita Island Humane Conference Cancelled 


We regret that the Animal Rescue League of Boston must CANCEL all 


arrangements for the reopening of Amrita Island. 


We anticipated no difficulty in securing advance registrations from at 


least 40 society representatives who would guarantee to attend the Con- 


ference for one week or more. However, as we go to press, only about one- 


half of that number, including in some cases the wives of delegates, have 
> 


registered. 


It is obvious, therefore, with such a low registration that we could not 


possibly manage a two-weeks’ Conference without underwriting a sub- 
stantial deficit at the rate of $17.50 per week. 
The Board of Directors of the League, while thoroughly cognizant of the 


benefits of a combined vacation and school, feels that a project such as 


provided for under the Baxendale Memorial Foundation must be supported 


adequately by the societies that comprise the humane movement. Failing in 


this, we have no recourse but to discontinue the Conference until different 


arrangements are made. 


| NATIONAL CONVENTION of The American Humane Association 
| OCTOBER 7-10, 1947 — Albany, New York 


Boston Globe Photo 


Left to Right — Arthur Foster, John Finlayson, William Ryan of New York, Dr. George Mather and Charles Salisbury. 


RESCUE LEAGUE AGENTS LEARN BEST 
TECHNIQUE FOR HANDLING ANIMALS 


HE training cowrse for animal agents consists of the 
following: Knowledge and Practice Training in — 1. 
First Aid to Small Animals. 2. Anatomical Structure of Dog and 
Cat. 3. Rescue Technique, Small Animals. 4. Humane Trapping 
of Cats, Squirrels, Pigeons, etc. 5. Electric Euthanasia and Other 
Methods of Taking Life. 6. Kennel Technique, Exercise, Food 
and Water. 7. Knowledge of Standard Breeds of Dogs and Cats. 
Policy and system for the collection and final disposition 
of lost, stray and unwanted animals to include: 1. Anow/l- 
edge of Dog License Law. 2. Dog and Cat Placement. 3. 
Quarantine Procedure. 4. Dog Seizure Procedure. 
Every candidate for the position of Animal Agent 


must complete the course outlined before he becomes 
eligible to wear a uniform or before he assumes full re- 
sponsibility as an Agent of the League. All Agents will be 
given an opportunity also to learn Dog Obedience from 
our own staff member, Louis Vuozzo. 

A unique feature of the staff training course is that 
agents will visit other societies to learn about methods 
and equipment employed. An exchange of ideas and 
practices should prove very beneficial. 

Members of our staff who are in charge of this training 
course are John A. Finlayson, Arthur Foster, Joseph 
Connaughton and Albert Morris. 
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First Step Toward Improved 


T’s a lucky dog that gets lost in 
East Boston today — he'll have 
all the comforts of home in the dog- 
giest lockup ever seen in this section 
of the country. 

No longer will the ‘‘footloose Fido”’ 
of that section of the city suffer the 
ignominy of spending a night — or 
even a day—in a common, ordi- 
nary police cell. Nor will he be tied 
with rope to an iron-barred door to 
prevent escape while awaiting trans- 
fer to some animal shelter. For 
instance, he’ll have a private room 
in the swankiest canine coop ever 
erected in these parts. He'll have a 
fresh meal of mixed meat and spe- 
cially prepared dog food. And he’ll 
have fresh water from his own pri- 
vate tray every half hour. 

It’s all part of a new scheme by the 
Animal Rescue League to make life 
pleasant for the strays of the animal 
world. East Boston was chosen as the 
experimental station because of the 


Small-Animal Service 


No words could better describe the efforts of the Animal Rescue League to expand and improve 
its small-animal service than the following article published by The Boston Post. It is an indica- 
tion of the society’s promise that HIGH ACHIEVEMENT is its aim throughout 1947. — Editor 


EAST BOSTON HAS SWANKY DOG JAIL 
New Lockup in Police Station to Provide Room Service, Fresh Water Every Half Hour 


large number of stray animals picked 
up annually in that section and the 
surrounding cities of Chelsea and 
Everett. 

A specially built, spotless steel 
cage, equipped to care for five ani- 
mals at a time, has been installed. 
The two bottom rooms are large 
enough to house the biggest of dogs 
and the upper bracket is separated 
into three compartments to care for 
the smaller breeds. 

To make certain the confinement 
is pleasant, officials of the League 
have arranged to have Agent Walter 
Robinson visit the station house each 
morning with fresh trays for water 
and specially prepared packages of 
food to feed any stray animals that 
might wander into the station during 
the day. Cooperating with the League 
are Patrolman Joseph Celata, day 
signal desk man, and Lt. Cornelius 
O’Brien, the former Boston College 
football player. 


Did someone say something about 

leading a dog’s life? 
* * * 
Lt. William Reardon of the East 
Boston police station shows “Queenie,” 
a neighborhood dog, the latest suite in 
the station house —a private lockup 
for stray animals. 
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Debate to the (Gi 


Delivered by Col. F. M. Woods at Springfield, Illinois, at the 
Opening of a Shorthorn Cattle Sale, 1897 


Gee AND NOBLE BRUTE, of all man’s animal friends she is the greatest! To her we owe 
the most. Examine into all the channels of trade into which she enters and note the 
result should she be blotted out. A Sunday stillness would pervade the great stockyards 
of our large cities and grass would grow in the streets. 

One-half the freight trains that plow the continent from ocean to ocean would side- 
track, for there would be nothing for them to do. Fifty percent of the employees would 
draw no pay on Saturday night and our tables would be bare of the greatest luxuries 
with which they are now loaded. The great plains of the West that the cow has made to 
blossom like the rose would revert to the Indians from whence they came, and millions of 
prosperous homes would be destroyed. 

None other like the cow. There is not a thing from nose to tail but what is utilized for 
the use of man. We use her horns to comb our hair, her skin is on our feet and horses’ 
backs. Her hair keeps the plaster on our walls. Her hoof makes glue and her tail makes 
soup. She gives us our cream, our milk, our butter and cheese, and her flesh is the greatest 
meat of all nations. Her blood is used to make our sugar white, her bones when ground 
make valuable fertilizer, and even the contents of her paunch, she has herself put through 
the first chemical process for the manufacture of the best quality of white board paper 
and now it has been discovered that paper can be made into the best false teeth. 

Oh, you who would abuse the cow, | wish that | could for once take from your table 
as you are about to sit down to the evening meal all that the cow has placed thereon. 
I'd take the cup of milk sitting by the baby’s chair, I’d take the cream biscuit, the custard 
pie, the cream for coffee, the butter, the cheese, the smoking roast beef or steak, or the 
sweet corned plate of juicy meat. In fact, I'd leave you to make your meal on Irish potatoes, 
beet pickles and tooth picks. 

No other animal works for man both day and night; by day she gathers food and when 
we are asleep at night, she brings it back to rechew and manufacture into all the things 
of which | speak. She has gone with man from Plymouth Rock to the setting of the sun. It was 
her sons that drew the prairie schooner for the sturdy pioneers as inch by inch they fought 
to prove that “Westward the Star of Empire Takes Its Way,” and the old cow grazed 
along behind and when the day’s march was done, she came and gave the milk to fill 
the mother’s breast to feed the suckling babe that was perchance to become the ruler 


of his country. 

Who says that what we are to a great extent we do not owe to man’s best friend, the 
cow? Treat her kindly, gently, for without her words fail me to describe. 

It was the cow that made it possible for man to change the great American desert into 
a land of happy homes. When she came, the buffalo disappeared, the Indian tepee gave 
way to the church, schoolhouse and home, and where once the wild wolves howled today 
children prattle, grass grows, flowers bloom and birds sing. 
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Visiting the Kennels 


Receiving Literature and Lollypops 


EVERY WEEK IS BE KIND TO ANIMALS 
WEEK WITH PERSONS OF DECENT 
INSTINCTS. IT IS FOR THE OTHERS 
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HERE Was an abundance of evidence that the 
“rae Be Kind to Animals Week was properly 
celebrated in Boston. 

The Animal Rescue League distributed one 
thousand national KINDNESS POSTERS to ap- 
proximately five hundred schools, but the feature 
attraction resulted from an invitation asking the 
schools of Greater Boston to arrange an inspection 
of our remodeled Animal Shelter at 366 Albany 
Street. 

The response exceeded all expectations as more 
than five hundred children, teachers and parents 
arrived at the Shelter in buses, private cars and 
taxis. The photographs reproduced on this and the 
preceding page tell only a part of the intensive inter- 
est and enthusiasm that characterized a week of 


feverish activity. 


An orderly procession of children every day of the 

week was treated to the following — 

1. A demonstration of Dog Obedience by Lou 
Vuozzo, League Agent, with our own Ger- 
man Shepherd, Rex. 

2. An inspection of the Shelter with an expla- 
nation of its various operations. 

3. A showing, in the Staff Assembly Room, 
of the motion pictures Training You to Train 
Your Dog and Animals in The Service of Man. 


It’s a frameup! But it’s all in a good cause. “Feathers,” 
this proud-appearing cocker spaniel owned by one of the 
workers at the Animal Rescue League Shelter on Albany 
Street, South End, takes advantage of it to emphasize “ Be 
Kind to Animals Week.”’ His little pals hold signs to urge 
that dogs be licensed so they won’t run the risk of being 
picked up.— Boston Sunday Advertiser: Photo by 
Dick Thomson. 


The program was under the direction of Miss 
B. Maude Phillips, Director of Education, who was 
well rewarded for her efforts to further stimulate 
a child’s LOVE for animals and a better under- 
standing of the League’s many activities for the 
protection of lost, stray and homeless animals. 

Our thanks to the following schools for making 
our observance of Be Kind to Animals Week such a 
great success: Butler School, Belmont; Park School, 
Brookline; Sampsons School, Westwood; Charles 
Sumner School, Roslindale; Agassiz and Long- 
fellow Schools, Cambridge; ‘Theodore Park School, 
West Roxbury; Lowell School, Reading; Dudley 
and William Bacon Schools, Roxbury; Phillips 
School, Watertown; Quincy School, Boston; James 
Russell Lowell School, Watertown; Horace Mann 
School, Newtonville; Warren Junior High School, 
West Newton and a Girl Scout Group from South 
Weymouth. 


There Is NEED Today for 
CRIMELESS MOVIES 


B. Maupe Puituips, Director of the Department of Education 


‘DAVE “BOONE of the 
New York Sun _ says: 


They held a funeral in Albany, 
New York recently of a child 
hanged by a 14-year-old play- 
mate. I can’t help wondering 
about the feelings, if any, of 
those folks who are responsi- 
ble for the crime features on 
the air, in the movies, in many 
of the kid cartoon books; of 
the photographers who make 
a Roman holiday of any cheap 
murder, the magazine editors 
who pose grinning with law- 
breakers. To say nothing of 
judges who think five years 
on probation is enough pun- 
ishment for murdering a man 
in a subway. 


F the above statement is not enough 
I to startle you, then let us repeat 
the words of a recent lecturer, who 
said: ‘‘There are 15,000,000 youth in 
America who are without a religious or 
moral code.” 

The movies of today abound with 
CRIME scenes. In one picture alone 
it was observed that 47 different 
“shots”? portrayed all the despicable 
horror of death by murder, shootings, 
strangulation or blood-curdling phys- 
ical combat. 


CHILDREN’S FILM LIBRARY 

Realizing the trend in motion pic- 
tures, which is having a devastating 
effect on the character of the youth 
of today, many prominent educators 
as well as leaders in youth movements 
are uniting in crusades to counteract 
the bad influence of films that glorify 
crime. 

A step in the right direction was 
initiated in September 1946 when 
the Children’s Film Library was born. 
This is a joint undertaking of three 


non-mem!| ver and member 


8 


seven 


companies of the Motion Picture 
Association. ‘The president, Eric 


Johnston, presented his idea to the 


film producers last July and_ all 
agreed to supply new prints of top 
favorites with young audiences. Thus, 
we have the Children’s Film Library, 
a venture worthy of support and 
commendation. For more complete 
information about this project, we 
wrote to Miss Alice Evans Field, 
Director of Public Service of that 
organization, Hollywood, California. 
According to Miss Field, the Library 
now makes available 35 mm. films 
for Saturday morning showings of 
some of the ageless juvenile stories 
by Mark ‘Twain, Carroll, 
Rudyard Kipling, Alice Hegan Rice, 
Kate Douglas Charlotte 
Bronté and others. 

A generation of children has 


Lewis 


Wiggin, 


reached school age since these pic- 
tures were produced. Unlike a book, 
motion be taken 
from a shelf. The photoplays go out 


pictures cannot 


of circulation in a relatively short 


time. The industry, however, is 
making available now some of the 
best photoplays of the past decade. 
Many theater operators are making 
their theaters the Saturday morning 
centers of entertainment exclusively 
for children in the community. 
Parents, teachers and youth leaders 
are asked to encourage these special 
screenings. YOU, as a parent, an 
educator, a citizen with the interests 
of children at heart, are the one to 
sponsor these programs in your local 
theater. Your exhibitor will help in 
many practical ways, but the en- 
thusiasm and support must come 
from the community. 

Here is how the Children’s Film 


Library operates: 


(1) All pictures selected must represent 
high entertainment value for children of 
8-12. 

(2) All pictures selected must have the 
approval of parents and teachers. 

(3) Although the high educational value 
of many films was recognized, the Commit- 
tee felt strongly that the emphasis must lie 
on the entertainment value of the films. 
They urged that the word “‘ classics’? should 
not appear in connection with Children’s 
Film Library films — that the appeal should 
be ‘‘the pictures that children love.” 


There is NEED today for CRIME- 
LESS MOVIES, and the League 
wants to join with others in the 
production of the right kind of films 
for our young people of today who 
will be the citizens of tomorrow. 


Dinner Is Served 


LVETERSOFSS Xan 


PHANED PUPPIES are fed 
their first meal with an eye- 
dropper at the League by Mrs. 
Gertrude Groezinger, Pet Place- 
ment Supervisor. The hours-old 
pups were rushed here from 
Peabody when their mother, a 
three-year-old Scottie owned by 
Mr. and Mrs. Norman Mason 
of Linden Street, died soon after 
their birth, 


Boston Globe Photo 
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LIVESTOCK LOSS PREVENTION 


Earyt WENTZEL, Field Representative 


New England Livestock Loss Prevention Association 


ITHIN the past three months, I 

had the privilege of visiting 
several mid-western markets and ob- 
serving first hand the loss prevention 
methods that are proving themselves 
in that section of the country. The 
purpose of my trip was to bring back 
ideas and corrective measures for the 
handling of live stock in the New 
England area. 

The trip was scheduled to include 
attendance at the Annual Meeting 
of the National Livestock Loss Pre- 
vention Board. The keynote of the 
meeting, as sounded by Dr. W. A. 
Young, Chairman of the Board, was 
PROGRESS. Each report by Re- 
gional Managers served to assure us 
that the past year had been an out- 
standing one along this line. 

Of particular interest was the re- 
port by William A. Peck, Regional 
Manager at South St. Paul, Minne- 
sota showing that during the war 
years live stock suffered greater losses 
due to crowding and overloading. 
This has served to emphasize that 
when the principles of proper loading 
are disregarded, the inevitable result 
is an increase in losses. Encourage- 
ment is noted in the fact, however, 
that the year 1946 showed decreases 
in deads and cripples in all species 
shipped — except hogs. This indi- 
cates a reasonable return toward 
normal conditions in the first post- 
war year. 

Ray L. Cuff, Regional Manager in 
Kansas City, Missouri, brought out 
an interesting fact on progress of the 
horn and stable fly control program. 
No effective fly repellent or insecti- 
cide was reasonably available until 
the discovery of D.D.T. which has 
been applied to relieve cattle of the 
horn fly and stable fly pests. Tests 
made possible through cooperation 


for June, 1947 


with the United States Department 
of Agriculture proved conclusively 
that D.D.T. is the answer to fly-free 
stables and fly-free cattle grazing on 
pasture. The program now calls for 
intensive use of D.D.T. in county- 
wide areas so that in the not-too-dis- 
tant future we may begin to have 
Fly Accredited Areas for cattle as 
we now have Tuberculosis Accredited 
Areas. 


CHIcAGO, ILLINOIS 


At the Union Stockyards in Chi- 
cago most of the live stock arrives at 
night, both by rail and by truck. 
Consequently, the deads accumulate 
to quite an extent by morning, but 
cripples are moved away as soon as 
possible by means of horse-drawn 
carts. Cattle are balanced on two- 
wheel carts and the horse is used to 
drag the animal onto the conveyance, 
the horses so accustomed to this task 
that they sense the point of balance 
and stop automatically. This is a 
skilled service for animals by animals 
and it accomplishes its purpose, but 
not nearly as efficiently as the motor- 
ized equipment that was in use at 
other stockyards. 


MAKE IT 


SAFE 


FOR THIS 
CALE 
‘LOR EACHSELS 
DESTINATION 


(Harold M. Lambert 
Photo) 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 

The Milwaukee, Wisconsin Stock- 
yards has instigated an innovation in 
its truck platform. It is built at 
graduated heights so that any size 
truck may be accommodated. The 
platform is of concrete and built in 
the form of steps which descend 
gradually to the level of the yards, 
giving the animals assurance of a 
firm place to set their feet, thereby 
eliminating much of the tendency to 
slip. On the opposite side of the 
transfer alley, across from the un- 
loading chutes, are small holding 
pens for the cripples. The yard fore- 
man orders the cripples into these 
pens from which they are collected 
at convenient intervals. Thus, they 
are saved the necessity of struggling 
along or being dragged any distance, 
and yet they are out of the way of 
ensuing loads. A conveyance for 
crippled animals, built to its own 
specifications, has recently been pur- 
chased by the Milwaukee Stockyards. 
It consists of a low-slung trailer of 
welded steel construction, 
mounted on rubber tired wheels and 


spring 


powered by a small tractor that can 
(PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 16) 


400 Telephone to “Adopt” — 
Tic, Tac and Toe 


Boston Globe Photo 


We were deluged with about 400 phone calls from puppy lovers wanting to 
adopt all three. Normally we would have placed the puppies immediately, but 
they needed considerable attention. Not as husky as brother Tic, Tac and Toe 
had to be nursed for about a week. An eyedropper was used to feed them their 
milk and cod liver oil was given along with almost constant care. All’s well 
that ends well, and all three were placed in good homes where we know they 
are getting proper care and treatment. 


Mike and [kee 


“T am delighted with Mike and Ike, 
and will bring them to see you before 
long,’ said Mrs. Everett T. Allen of 
Dorchester over the telephone one 
day. Mr. Allen took the two six- 
months-old cats while Mrs. Allen 
was in the hospital as a surprise for 
her homecoming. Her own 11-year- 
old cat had died while she was away 
from home. 


Chit and Chat- 


THESE baby squirrels were brought home to me by my son who found them 
after they had fallen out of a tree. They could not eat by themselves and had 
to be fed with an eyedropper for about two weeks. My niece, Beverly Burum 
of Squantum, shown in the picture at right, took the “‘babies” home. After her 
picture was in the paper, she had hundreds of telephone calls and letters from 
people asking if they could have them as they had homes in the country. After 
much careful thought and deliberation, and upon receipt of a very fine letter, 
the squirrels were sent to Mrs. William Kirkland of Bangor, Maine. We 
expressed them in a cage with sufficient food and water to take care of them 
during the trip. Mr. Kirkland met them at the station. They are still with the 
Kirklands, are now full grown and are allowed to run in and out of the house 
by themselves. Yes, they always come back, and are happy and contented in 
their new home. Boston Globe Photo. 


LO 


PLACING ANID 


Many requests for pets are received, 
such as, ‘‘My wife and I are looking 
for a pet for our young son. He is five 
years of age and we feel he should 
have a pet of his own. He loves ani- 
mals and touches every stray dog or 
cat that he sees on the street. This 
habit we hope will stop when he has 
a pet of his own to love.” So starts 
each day in the Pet Placement Bu- 
reau. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 


We are anxious to find good homes 
for healthy and desirable male or 
spayed female dogs and cats. Most of 
the animals we have are strays, and 
persons who apply to us should bear 
in mind that the majority are of the 
mixed-breed type, making no claims 
as to ancestry. Occasionally a pure- 
bred stray dog is unclaimed by its 
owner and once in a while an owner 
turns over a valuable dog to us for 
placement in a new home. These 
cases, however, are exceptions to the 
general rule. 

Any person who takes an animal 
from the League does so with the 
understanding that it shall be re- 
turned if no longer wanted or if the 
owner is located. An agreement is 
signed to the effect he will keep the 
newly acquired pet in his own pos- 
session, will care for it to meet with 


our approval, and will agree that 
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\LS IN HOMES 


said animal shall not be used for vivisec- 
tion or any experimental purpose what- 
ever. 

We reserve the right to investigate 
a new home and to remove the ani- 
mal if, in our opinion, it is not being 
given PROPER care and treatment 
or if conditions are unsuitable. 

It has been tried and found im- 
practicable to keep a list of persons 
wanting animals. Also, no animal is 
delivered or shipped on approval. 
None is given to a minor unless he is 
accompanied by an adult member of 
his family. 

Any person wishing to take an 
animal from the League should come 
to our Shelter, 366 Albany Street, 
PET PLACEMENT BUREAU, dur- 
ing visiting hours, or telephone at 
intervals to determine what dogs and 
cats are available for homes. 


CAREFUL CHECK-UP SYSTEM 


After a certain time has elapsed — 
sufficient for a pet to become adjusted 
to its new home and for owners to be 
satisfied they have just the kind of a 
pet they want —a careful check-up 
system is started. If we do not receive 
a reply to our inquiries — first a card, 
then a Investigation 
Department agents make a personal 


letter — our 


call in the interest of determining 
whether or not the animal is receiving 
proper care and treatment. As stated 
previously, we reserve the right to 
remove the animal if in our opinion 


itis NOT BEING GIVEN PROPER 


CARE AND TREATMENT or if 


conditions are unsuitable. 


EXCERPTS FROM LETTERS RECEIVED 


“The dog I took from you has 
really made himself at home where he 
now lives. Your organization is doing 
a wonderful job if it makes everyone 
as happy as it has Rusty, the little boy 
to whom the dog was given.’’? — 
Caryl Norton, Norwood, Mass. 

““We are very pleased with the 
kitten and he seems equally pleased 
and satisfied with us. He eats well, 
plays and sleeps well. In fact, he 
plays more like a puppy than a 
kitten, and he plays with my little 
boy very nicely. Once again we are 
all pleased with kitty.’’ — Eleanor 
Allard, Watertown, Mass. 

“The Irish Setter dog I was fortu- 
nate enough to get from you is satis- 
factory and contented. He is a 
wonderful pet in our home. ‘The 
children love him — he is so gentle 
with them it is amazing. Thank you 
very much for your personal atten- 
tion in this matter.”»— Mary E. 
Carr, Dorchester, Mass. 

‘Two weeks ago today we brought 
my mother to your Shelter where 
you made her very happy by allow- 
ing her to take a little Fox Terrier 
puppy. The pup is well and as 
frisky as can be. He has brought a 
great deal of happiness to my mother. 
Thank you for your kindness which 
has brought happiness to one more 
family and to one more pup.” — 
Gladys Kenner, East Lynn, Mass. 


Nicky 


My dear Mrs. Groezinger: 

I am delighted to be able to tell 
you of the happiness that the presence 
of ‘‘Nicky,” the Newfoundland pup- 
py that we received from the League, 
has given to our boys. 

As they come here, perfect stran- 
gers to one another, “‘Nicky” has 
proved a bond of common interest to 
them. We have seen many evidences 
of charity and kindliness elicited by 
him from the boys and I feel he has 
been of real benefit. 

Thank you for your interest and 
kindness to us. 


Rev. THomas F. McNAMARA 
Catholic Boys Guidance Centre 
of Boston 


Pete LA © EUMeE Nei -B-U R-E-A U 
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GERTRUDE V. GROEZINGER, Supervisor 


Letters, telephone calls and visits from those who have acquired pets are testimon- 
ials that our Pet Placement Bureau has become an outstanding feature of the 
League’s work. 

Visiting Hours —10 a.m. to 4 p.m. except on Sundays and Holidays 
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Marcaret Morse Corrin, Director 


Cua 218 (GOD) Win a\ IN| Csi 


HarWICHPORT, MAssACHUSETTS 


TEMPERATE winter, 
A interrupted only 
by one brief blizzard, 
yielded gradually to a 
laggard spring. 

Our bird feeders 
received steady pat- 
ronage and we re- 
to have the 
Evening Grosbeak 


joiced 


(justly described by 
Forbush as ‘‘that re- 
markable bird’’) with 
us again from early 
January into the 
month of May. In- 
stead of a flock of fifty, 
which de- 
lighted us last year 


however, 


with their beauty and 
daring, they came 
with less regularity 
and in smaller num- 
bers. Their confidence 
was gone and we knew 
why. Cow blackbirds 
— hundreds of them 
—clamorous, greedy, 
pre-empted the trays 
of wild bird feed and 
rudely jostled these 
travellers from the 
Canadian Northwest. 

A cheery  chickadee, 
daunted, would dart in, snatch his 


nothing 


sunflower seed and be off in a twin- 
kling; but the grosbeaks, although 
ready and able to do battle with their 
heavy bills, encountered objection- 
able traits in the cowbirds which they 
could not endure. If by chance six or 
eight grosbeaks arrived first at the 
feeder and facing outward kept 
others at bay, one cowbird, usually a 
dowdy, brown female would perch 


on the wire just overhead, and jounce 
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Photo By Stidstone and Hall 


{Left} Mrs. Delano with her League dog, Peace {Right} Mrs. Hall 


with her League dog, Prince. 


up and down. That was more than 
could 
bear, so in a flash of black, white and 


the grosbeaks’ sensibilities 
gold they were on their way to a more 
congenial cafeteria. 

With us they were apparently re- 
newing old acquaintance: One of 
their appealing traits, if their food 
was running low, was peering 
through our breakfast room window 
in search of more. What a pity that 
even the bird world has its rufhans, 
its gangsters which make life insecure 


for respectable mem- 
bers of its clan! 

In a month or more, 
innumerable young 
cowbirds will be push- 
ing their foster broth- 
ers and sisters out of 
the nests, then plagu- 
ing their weary little 
song sparrow (or other) 
mothers for “‘just one 
more worm.” 

And what of Vic, 
the family cat? Does 
he haunt the bird 
feeders? Rarely, as 
time goes by. Mouse 
hunting, enjoyment of 
home food and a com- 
fortable bed on which 
to sleep, occupy him 
so fully that many a 
tragedy is averted. 

We are glad to find 
a goodly number of 
persons who count on 
the companionship of 
a cat or kitten, so are 
eager to adopt one 
which is tame and in 
good condition. 

As to bringing the 
homeless dog and the 
dogless home together, our work goes 
on apace. A female Shepherd type 
dog was spending the winter with 
neighbors (her owners being away) 
when a “blessed event’ occurred. 
With the arrival of twelve lusty pups 
and ensuing publicity which brought 
many potential adopters to the 
scene, the owners pro tem found this 
addition to their household quite a 
problem. Our North Harwich agent 
dropped in and found that all the 
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PETS 
OF 
MEMBERS 


It is our hope to make this page a 
special feature cf each issue of Our 
Fourfooted Friends. If you wish to 
send us a short story, together with 
a glossy photograph of YOUR pet, 
we shall make every effort to pub- 
lish it in some forthcoming issue. 


Bobby and Peter 
(Cover Photo) 


Boppy and Perer are owned by Dr. 
and Mrs. A. N. Drury of Winthrop, 
Massachusetts. They are brothers, 
one born in August and the other in 
December of 1945. Like their mother 
they wear abbreviated tails about 
three inches long. 

Bobby’s favorite toy is a paper cap 
from a milk bottle, and he knows im- 
mediately when one is dropped on 
the floor for him to play with. He 
picks it up in his teeth and walks 
around the house looking for a good 
place to play. Sometimes he buries it 
under a rug, playing hide and seek. 
Other times he tosses it around or 
skates over the polished floor with 
his front paws on it. He is especially 
happy and purrs loudly when some- 
one snaps them for him to chase. 

Peter is affectionate and demands 
his daily quota of loving. A ping 
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pong ball is his special toy. His 
favorite pastime is playing in water, 
whether in the set tubs, lavatory, 
bathtub, darkroom sink, or watering 
can. He doesn’t mind getting wet up 
to his body and loves to bite at the 
drips of water that fall from a faucet. 

Both pets like to spend time in a 
darkroom in the company of the 
but haven’t suc- 
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‘“photographers,”’ 
ceeded in producing anything more 
than ‘‘hair lines” on prints. They are 
both very playful and are happy 
when they have piled scatter rugs in 
a heap after a good chase through 
the house and up the stairs. The sig- 
nal for ‘‘eats” is a whistle, which 
brings them into the kitchen in leaps 


and bounds. 
Kk * x 


“Tommy” Pease 


TomMMy was a smart cat. He was 


taken from the Animal Rescue 
League. He could sit up and beg and 
was taught to lie down and roll over, 
shake hands, and jump through my 
arms. He would climb a ladder and 
after getting to the top would care- 
fully back down. A whistle always 
brought him galloping, especially 
at meal time. He always sat beside 
me when he ate and if he did nct 
get any attention, a slight tug at my 


skirt would bring results. 


A pane of glass was removed from 
our French door and a piece of tar 
paper Thus, 
could come in and out at his pleasure. 


tacked cn. Tommy 


He was deaf the last few years of 
his life, but loved to sit by the stove 
and still enjoyed a good appetite. He 
lived with me sixteen years and was 
a faithful companion. Needless to 
say, he is sadly missed and there will 
never be another cat just like him. — 
Mrs. Ruth M. Pease, Scituate, Mass. 


* * * 


“Rovi’’ Traverse 


I am ‘‘Rovr’ — and it is a privilege 
to be pictured in Our Fourfooted 
Friends. It makes me very happy. 
Happiness is my watchword — per- 
haps it’s because my mistress seems to 
understand me; in fact, she must just 
naturally understand cats as I am 
contented all of the time despite the 
fact she goes out to business every 
day and leaves me in charge of the 
house. It is true that I am moody. 
When I’m sleepy, I don’t want to be 
handled. When I eat, I don’t want 
to do my tricks. I know I’m selfish, 
but my mistress realizes that and 
caters to my moods. By the way, my 
mistress is Helen Traverse and I live 
with her on Bay State Road in Som- 
erville, Massachusetts. 

My weakness! Plants! And when I 
eat them my lady Helen removes me 
to the back room. When released, I 
make for the plants again. Encore! 
The back room. I always hate being 
shut in the room, so when she re- 
leases me again I stay far away from 
the plants. 

I'll tell you a secret. My mistress 
was terribly afraid of cats most of her 


Ib3; 
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KINDNESS PAYS DIVIDENDS 


Not only to our four-footed but to two-footed and feathered friends 


ELEANOR Bateman, New England Poultry and Egg Institute 


Associated Photos, Lowell, Mass. 


The picture that won a trip to Hollywood for Emmy, a four-year-old Rhode Island Red hen and her 
owner, Mrs. Thomas W. Musgrave of Billerica, Massachusetts. 


Kindness pays dividends. Ask Beu- 
lah Musgrave of Billerica, Massachu- 
setts. She received unexpected re- 
turns in the form of a trip to Los 
Angeles, California with three days 
of lavish Hollywood entertainment 
and the privilege of attending the 
premiere showing of The Egg and I as 
an honorary guest of one of the co- 
stars of the picture — Fred Mac- 
Murray. 

The picture shown above of Mrs. 
Musgrave’s pet hen Emmy was the 
northeast regional winner in a na- 
tion-wide Beautiful Hen photograph 
contest conducted by the Poultry and 
Egg National Board. Emmy would 
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tell you that she just responded in 
natural hen style to her owner’s at- 
tention and kindness which started 
almost four years ago when she dis- 
tinguished herself by being the first 
in the Musgrave flock to lay an egg. 
Thus, she endeared herself to Mrs. 
Musgrave and instead of meeting 
the customary fate of biddies as they 
pass the peak of their egg-laying 
careers she remained as a PET. 
Emmy had her full share of care 
and special privileges. She and her 
sister became constant companions 
and were permitted to roam freely 
about the neighborhood and _ visit 
the neighbors. At home, Emmy did 


not stop at the doorstep. She often 
entered the kitchen; in fact, the 
winning picture was taken in the 
Musgrave’s dining room with Emmy 
standing on the table apparently 
chatting animatedly with Mrs. Mus- 
grave, who at the time, appropriately 
enough, was wearing a flowered dress 
made of grain bags. Right grain and 
right feed along with good care pay 
dividends to poultrymen as measured 
by the egg basket. 

Good and right food is important 
for the active good health of human 
beings. Eggs are jammed full of vita- 
mins, excellent 
(PLEASE TURN TO PAGE 18) 


minerals, protein 


OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


GOVERNOR BRADFORD Signs BILL to PROHIBIT 
SALE of BABY CHICKS in MASSACHUSETTS 


ARCH 17, 1947 Governor Rob- 
M ert F. Bradford signed House 
Bill No. 1263, which petitioned for 
legislation to regulate the sale of baby 
chicks, ducklings and other fowl. 
The Bill reads as follows: ‘‘Whoever 
shall sell or offer for sale at retail 
living baby chicks, ducklings or other 
fowl which have been dyed, colored 
or otherwise treated so as to impart 
to them an artificial color, and who- 
ever shall sell or offer for sale at retail 
living baby chicks, ducklings or other 
fowl under two months of age in any 
quantity less than six, shall be pun- 


ished by a fine of not more than one 
hundred dollars.” 

The Animal Rescue League of 
Boston supported without compro- 
mise the passage of this Bill, and will 
prosecute to the letter of the law any 
violaters in the future. 

It seems inconceivable that anyone 
would want a day-old baby chick for 
a toy. There would be no demand for 
these creatures as pets were it not for 
the psychological attraction that is 
induced by the trade at Eastertime. 
You do not see them after Easter — 
why, then, should literally thousands 


OUR ANIMAL AGENTS REMOVE 
PORGEeELOORS ton GE aitosPUPS 


N their first attempt to make 
I the rescue, Brown and ‘Thomson 
placed small bits of fresh hamburg on 
paper just outside the enclosed porch 
near a small opening in an endeavor 
to coax the dog to leave her puppies. 

As quick as a cat, the mother 
poked her head out of the small hole 
under the boards of the piazza and 
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snatched the meat-bait and eluded 
rescue. Convinced that the dog was 
too smart, our agents proceeded to 
remove floor boards from the porch 
above the dog nursery. 

All’s well that ends well. Both dogs 
and pups were removed to a warm 
place at our Shelter and eventually 
placed in good homes. 


Agents William P. 
Thomson, left, and Wal- 
ter F. Brown of the 
Animal Rescue League, 
with mother dog and 
her three puppies which 
were under a porch 
floor in Dorchester. 
Note the section of floor- 
ing necessarily removed 
to take out the Irish 
Terrier and her family. 


BOSTON POST PHOTO 


of these chicks of tender age be ex- 
ploited purely for child appeal? 
Fewer than !4oth of 1% have any 
chance of growing to maturity under 
average home conditions. Baby chicks 
necessitate expert care, special food 
formulas and a room temperature of 
98 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Therefore, congratulations to our 
Governor for making it illegal for 
any person to dye baby chicks and to 
purchase them in lots of less than six. 
Most people will not purchase them 
if they have to buy six for they do not 
have facilities to care for them. 


PETS OF MEMBERS 


(Continued from page 13) 


life. Know why? Any time she en- 
countered one, she was a stranger to 
it. You know we use our claws for 
defense and most of the time stran- 
gers frighten us. She would, like all 
attackers, say “hello, kitty’? and her 
hand would frighten the cat. He 
would raise his paw. She would be- 
come startled. Result? A scratch. 
Why do people want to stroke and 
touch us? We want to be friendly, 
but we will give you a warning by 
walking around or rubbing against 
you. 

If a cat has never been part of a 
household circle and one is acquired, 
the family should learn what to do. 
My mistress did. She asked many 
questions, had some literature sent to 
her from the Animal Rescue League 
of Boston, and read instructive arti- 
cles so she could take care of me 
properly. When you find we do not 
handle a situation well, please do not 
kick us or slap us — just put us in a 
“back room” or have some form of 
correction that we know as such, A 
soft voice, love, affection and patient 
correction — we’ll catch on. 


PIGS is PIGS 


Our Dedham Shelter Houses 
Pig That Ran Wild in West 
Roxbury and Newton 


Photo by E. V. McLean, Norwood, Massachusetts 


Tuis 300-pound pig was chased by 
four Boston police officers and a 17- 
year-old Newton youth who finally 
lassoed it on Pine Street, Newton. 

George H. Bridges, Jr., was at- 
tracted to the chase by the shouts of 
the officers and the squealing of the 
porker. He ran from his home with a 
rope and caught up with the pig. 

Although the pig was running at a 
snappy pace, Bridges twirled the rope 
around its head and caught it in true 
cowboy fashion before the animal 
could bring bodily harm to some 
pedestrian. 

Agent Sherman Bates of the Ani- 
mal Rescue League, after quieting 
the pig, took it to our Shelter in Ded- 
ham. The animal was fed and housed 
over night. Its rightful owner claimed 
it the next day. 


* * * 


LIVESTOCK LOSS 
PREVENTION 


(Continued from page 9) 


turn in a circle of its own radius. 
The time saved over the old horse- 
drawn method will pay for the new 
equipment. In addition, reduced 
suffering of the animals involved 
pays off. In an over-all considera- 
tion, it appears that what is good for 
the live stock also benefits those who 
must make a livelihood from their 
handling. 
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Cupauy, WISCONSIN 


The private stockyards of the 
Cudahy Packing Company at Cud- 
ahy, Wisconsin is worthy of special 
mention. At the truck platform the 
stock is unloaded onto the level. Hogs 
and cattle are unloaded separately 
into different transfer alleys behind 
the chutes and move in opposite 
directions to separate scale. The 
twelve-foot opening for each truck 
is controlled by sliding doors so that 
any portion of the chute may be 
blocked. At the railroad dock the 
live stock are unloaded on the level 
and directly into holding pens. In all 
cases the live stock step from their 
vehicle of transportation directly 
under the cover of the enclosed yard. 
A catwalk runs overhead the entire 
length of the yards, eliminating the 
disturbance of pedestrian trafhe in 
all alleys where live stock must be 
driven. All of these considerations, 
and many more too numerous to 
mention, are indications of what a 
bruise-conscious industry can do in 
its own behalf. 


SouTH St. PAuL, MINNESOTA 


Railroads realize the necessity of 
separating species of animals in 
transit and have established regula- 
tions accordingly for their own pro- 
tection. However, truckers in most 
states are permitted the freedom of 
loading and transporting as_ they 
please. Not so in Minnesota where 
the Railroad and Warehouse Com- 
mission has set up regulations cover- 
ing truckers as well and requiring 
the partitioning of different species. 
Therefore, as would be expected, at 
the South St. Paul yards separate 
platforms are maintained for each 
specie. The elimination of the plat- 
form as such seems to be the coming 
thing in the modern stockyard. At 
South St. Paul hogs and sheep are 
unloaded from trucks onto the level 
floor of the stockyard, and a new 
cattle platform is under construction 
where trucks will set on a gentle 


slope and stock will be unloaded onto 
the stockyard level. 

An arrangement of twin sorting 
pens in front of the hog scales has 
been a boon to the hogs and to the 
men who have to work with them. 
Time was when they pounded the 
hogs around sorting them directly 
onto the scale. The pressure under 
which they then worked was enough 
to try their patience and was re- 
flected in the bruises on the hogs. 
The use of the sorting pens not only 
has speeded up operations, but ap- 
parently tends to cut down bruising 
by having the hogs sorted in a con- 
venient and unhurried manner be- 
fore going to the scales. If one has 
observed the inefficiency of the un- 
wieldly portable platforms that are 
used in loading and _ unloading 
double-decked rail cars, the efficiency 
of the new permanently installed 
chutes, quickly convertible for load- 
ing or unloading upper or lower 
decks, will be a revelation equalled by 
few recent innovations of the stock- 
yard engineers. At South St. Paul 
these chutes have proved so successful 
that they are equipping their entire 
railroad dock at the hog division 
with them. They are unexcelled for 
quick loading as well as apparently 
eliminating the necessity for prod- 
ding or pounding the hogs onto the 
upper deck. 

Throughout my trip I could not 
help but absorb the spirit and inspira- 
tion of the men who have given some 
of their best years to the work of live 
stock loss prevention. I’m sure their 
reward comes in seeing the progress, 
slow as it may seem at times, toward 
more humane goals. 

The New England Livestock Loss 
Prevention Association has for its 
purpose the reduction of waste in 
marketing practices, attention to 
details of raising, handling, and 
shipping live stock, the correlation of 
the work of all the individuals and 
organizations interested in the pre- 
vention and. reduction of the losses 

(Continued on page 17) 
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LIVESTOCK LOSS 
PREVENTION 


(Continued from page 16) 


in live stock. To this end constant 
inspections are made at local sales 
stables, stockyards and with special 
emphasis on abattoirs, truck and 
rail shipments of animals used for 
food purposes. Cooperation with 
4-H Clubs, Future Farmers and 
other existing agencies in this area 
is bringing about a consciousness of 
eliminating waste and of promoting 
increased production of this food 
product. Any step in this direction is 
another way of preventing cruelty to 
animals. 


ADVOCATES OF A NEw INTERSTATE 
Livestock PROTECTION ACT 
GAIN MoMENTUM For Its PASSAGE 


At a meeting of the National 
Livestock Committee of The Ameri- 
can Humane Association, attended 
by Robert F. Sellar, President, 
Carlton Buttrick and Christian P. 
Norgord of that organization, C. R. 
Barnett of Washington, D. C., Syd- 
ney H. Coleman, American S.P.C.A., 
Tom Justice of the Humane Society 
of the City of Columbus and Walter 
J. Dethloff, President of the Animal 
Rescue League of Boston, it was 
unanimously agreed to support Fed- 
eral Legislation to increase the 
effectiveness of interstate regulation 
of transporting live stock via railroad 
or motor carriers. Here are some of 
the salient facts of the proposed law 
to be presented before Congress: 


(1) All animals within the meaning of 
the Federal Law must be unloaded, fed, 
watered, rested and reloaded every 40 
hours between intermediate points. 


(2) No live stock may be fed and watered 
in cars. 


(3) New feeding formulas will be adopted 
to prevent starvation diets or inferior qual- 
ity hay, grain or contaminated drinking 
water. 

(4) The United States Department of 
Agriculture will be given authority to 
adopt regulations with respect to unloading 
methods, equipment, sheltered pens, water 
troughs, etc., which never existed under the 
old Federal 28-36-hour Law. 
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(5) The new Federal Act, because of its 
clearly defined provisions, will increase the 
effectiveness of law enforcement. 


Anyone interested in reading the 
full text of the Federal Law may 
secure a copy by writing to Miss 
Marjorie L. Wyman, Secretary, New 
England Livestock Loss Prevention 
Association, 51 Carver Street, Boston 
16, Mass. 


CONSIDER YOUR PETS 
WHEN YOU GO AWAY 


If you plan to move or to go on 
a vacation, please give forethought 
to whatever arrangement you intend 
to make for the care of any pet you 
may have, dog, cat, bird, or other 
animal. 

Animals, cats in particular, have 
an uncanny sense of detecting any 
disruption of their normal routine. 
They may leave home or hide, then 
cannot be found when the family is 
ready to close the house; conse- 
quently, they are left behind to be- 
come strays or otherwise exposed to 
cruelty. Contrary to the belief held 
by many persons, domestic animals 
are not equipped to take care of 
themselves; they are dependent upon 
man to whom they look for pro- 
tection. 

If your pet is to be boarded while 
you are away, be sure you select a 
proper place well in advance. If he 
is to be taken with you, keep the 
animal in the house or under control 
while out-of-doors when it is nearing 
time for your departure so that he 
will not be ‘“‘among the missing”’ 
when you leave. If the only alterna- 
tive is humane disposition, take or 


send him to the nearest animal wel- 
fare organization. 

We believe most cases of abandon- 
ment of animals are unintentional, 
due principally to delay in making 
the necessary arrangements. Please 
make plans far enough in advance 
this year to assure proper care of 
your pet. 

* * * 

MR, DETHLOFF 
GUEST SPEAKER AT 
NEEDHAM AND WALPOLE 
ROTARY CLUBS 


“‘On behalf of the Needham Ro- 
tary Club, I want to thank you for 
the excellent program you provided 
our Club with on April 22. Your 
pictures 


were superb and 


greatly enjoyed by our members. It 


Were 


must be a personal satisfaction to 
you and the members of your staff 
to feel that you can render a service 
to dumb animals.’ — Mathew J. 
McNamara, Rotary Club of Need- 
ham, Massachusetts. 

“Certificate of Appreciation. May 
it be known that Walter J. Dethloff 
was the Guest Speaker at the Rotary 
Club of Walpole on June 2, 1947. 
As an expression of appreciation for 
courtesies extended to this Club, we 
hereby present | this acertilicate.” —— 
Huron M. Smith, President and 
Leslie M. Brown, Secretary. 

The League appreciates any op- 
portunity to enlighten the public on 
the aims and purposes for which it 
was organized — the protection of 
animals. 


Have YOU Licensed YOUR Dog? 
It’s the Law! 


“Blacktie” is our 
messenger that 
dogs must be 


licensed. 


ie 


KINDNESS PAYS DIVIDENDS 
(Continued from page 14) 


values and taste goodness. And fam- 
ily pets like eggs. Cats and dogs 
groomed for show relish the extra 
eggs in their diet that add lustre and 
beauty to their coats. 

The general atmosphere of happi- 
ness in the Musgrave household be- 
speaks the kindliness shared by all 
members — cat, dog, parrot, and 
hens. Taffy, the angora cat, probably 
will never reward her mistress or 
master with a trip to Hollywood, but 
she cooperates with the family as she 
guards the grain against mice and 
rats. Spotty, the Spaniel dog, does her 
best to mind the house when the 
folks are away. And Peter, the parrot, 
answers the telephone bell with his 
clear and businesslike ‘‘Hello.”’ 

They each and all respect and are 
interested in each other. In the spring 
when the baby chicks arrive, Spotty 
begs Mrs. Musgrave to hold the 
chicks so she can smell them. Stand- 
ing by, less demonstrative but just as 
interested, is Taffy. 

Mrs. Musgrave’s chickens respond 
to her attention — personal interest 
in each and every bird. In the early 
days of her chicken-raising experi- 
ence—only four years ago—a 
plumber working on the place 
watched her as she carefully and 
sadly culled the birds. Noting her 
obvious distress in having to send any 
of the birds to market, he tried to 
comfort her by saying: ‘“‘Now, Beu- 
lah, there ain’t no ‘sediment’ in 
chickens.” Well, maybe hens don’t 
have “sediment” but any good poul- 
tryman will assure you, and egg 
records show, that hens do respond 
to care and kindness. 

Kindness does pay dividends even in 
the poultry business. 


« A Membership inthe Animal Rescue 
League of Boston or its Branches is 
An Investment in Civic Betterment. 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE SELECTS 
OUTSTANDING MAN OF THE YEAR 


WiViee Hapiey Hoyt, Head of the Department of Animal Husbandry 
and Dairying at the Norfolk County Agricultural School, Walpole, 
Massachusetts is an outstanding teacher, leader, dairy man and humanitarian. 


Born and raised on a dairy farm 
in Newington, New Hampshire, Mr. 
Hoyt has just celebrated his Silver 
Anniversary with the Norfolk County 
Agricultural School. A graduate of 


WILLIS HADLEY HOYT 


Rindge Technical School in Cam- 
bridge, he then attended New Hamp- 
shire College where he received his 
bachelor of science in agriculture 
degree. He served in the United 
States Army for two years, was assist- 
ant manager of the H. P. Hood & 
Sons Cherry Hill Farm in North 
Beverly, managed the Brookfield 
Farms, Inc., Saugerties, New York, 
for a year, then was an instructor of 
agriculture for the United States 
Veterans Bureau. 

In December 1921, Mr.- Hoyt as- 
summed his duties at the Norfolk 
County Agricultural School. From a 
few ordinary grade cattle he has devel- 
oped the School’s present excellent 
herd of purebred Guernseys and Hol- 
steins. He has trained student teams 


in livestock judging and milk judging. 
The School’s imposing array of per- 
manent trophies testifies to their 
prize-winning skill in competition 
with other vocational agricultural 
student teams. Mr. Hoyt has also 
cooperated materially in Norfolk 
County Extension Service activities. 
Especially during World War II, he 
assisted with the Emergency Farm 
Labor program and Selective Service 
investigational work. 

Not only has Mr. Hoyt devoted his 
energies to his teaching routine, but 
he has been outstanding in civic and 
humane activities, among them serv- 
ing on the Board of Directors of the 
New England Livestock Loss Preven- 
tion Association since its inception in 
1936. He has not only been ready to 
cooperate at all times, but has been 
a real leader in its many activities. 


Mr. DETHLOFF 
GuEst oF NORFOLK COUNTY 
AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL 


“At the Norfolk County Agricul- 
tural School I was tremendously im- 
pressed with an atmosphere of voca- 
tional training in farm management, 
dairying and poultry husbandry that 
is unexcelled,” reports Mr. Dethloff. 
“Students and faculty working to- 
gether to achieve the highest stand- 
ards of productivity in agriculture 
and allied activities is more clearly 
understood when a visitor to the 
School has the privilege of making a 
close observation. I am grateful to 
both students and faculty, particu- 
larly Mr. Willis Hoyt, for a very 
pleasant and profitable time spent 
there on February 25th when I was 
given the opportunity to present the 
popular film, ‘Animals in The Service 
of Man,’ which was enthusiastically 
received,” 
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All Around 


NEWS and HI-LITES 


Boston welcomes Robert M. Mul- 
ford, the new General Secretary of 
the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., who 
for the past six years was executive 
director of the Rochester (N. Y.) 
S. P. C. A. We wish him all success 
in his new post! 

The American S. P. C. A., New 
York City, reports there’s plenty of 
variety among their Shelter guests — 
Cockatoos, Skunks, Goats, Swans, a 
Leopard, a Seal, Doves, a Great Blue 
Heron, a Capuchin Monkey and 
Sheep. They also report a total of 
172,297 animals moved in their so- 
ciety ambulances. 

Progress, the official bulletin of the 
Anti-Cruelty Society of Chicago, 
Illinois of which Dr. W. A. Young is 
the Managing Director, tells us that 
that society ministered to 40,682 ani- 
mals during the past year and for the 
first time in the history of the Society, 
the number of cats, 20,386, exceeded 
the number of dogs, 19,415, received. 

From Portland, Maine, the Ani- 
mal Refuge League gives fitting 
credit to Arthur J. Carbee and his 
Waycott, for their 
usual excellent job of caring for 
3,749 animals during the year 1946. 

The Sunday Standard- Times of New 
Bedford, under date of April 6, does 
full justice to the work of the New 


assistant, Mr. 


Bedford Animal Rescue League in an 
article written in connection with Be 
Kind to Animals Week. This Society, 
located at 38 Hillman Street, is de- 
serving of such public recognition and 
much credit is due Mrs. John Hatch 
for her untiring efforts in behalf of 
animal protection in that community. 

National Dog Week will be observed 
this year September 21-27. A dinner 
was held May 6 at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, New York City, to celebrate 
the 20th anniversary of the founding 
of National Dog Week in this country. 
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CAPE COD BRANCH 

(Continued from page 712) 
puppies, thanks to good care, were 
doing well, but that the mother was 
not making the best of recoveries. He 
offered, and brought, special dog 
food as a gift from the League, re- 
turning from time to time with more, 
and to make friendly visits. When the 
pups were weaned, several weeks 
later, the temporary owners offered 
(with the consent of absent owners) 
to put most of them into our agent’s 
hands for placement in the new 
homes which awaited them. 

Nine little black pups all looking 
alike and taking after the Labrador 
Retriever side of the family — the 
League’s blessing went with them! 
At last accounts all were well. Satis- 
faction was mutual. 

And now, two more happy endings 
to dog stories. Two young veterans 
who were married soon after the war, 
one to an English, the other to a 
French girl, visited our kennels. ‘They 
all love dogs. For the English bride an 
Alsatian Shepherd dog was found — 
a stray, but a completely normal 
animal who fitted into his new home 
immediately without question or 
causing any trouble. They named 
hive tinces 

The dog chosen by the French 
bride and her husband was a female 


Collie, highly bred, sensitive, shy, 
and although her name was ‘‘Peace,”’ 
she was not at peace with the world. 
But the young people were drawn 
toward her because of her need, and 
hopefully took her home. In spite of 
their kindness, she could not adapt 
herself to new surroundings and soon 
ran away. Our agent succeeded in 
finding and returning her to this good 
home, but she sat moping in a corner 
comforted. It 
seemed that to win her confidence 


and could not be 


was impossible and after a while they 
feared that they must give her up. If 
so, considering how patient they had 
been with her, it would be unwise to 
place her in any other home. 

‘“Must she then be put to sleep?” 
was the question. And the answer: 
“That would appear to be the most 
merciful thing to do.” Then said the 
young French wife: ‘“‘I will keep her. 
I will make her love me!’ And she 
succeeded. 

Now, after several months, she 
says: ‘Peace guards the baby in his 
carriage. When someone comes, she 
tells me. She is happy, and so are we. 
I would not take a million dollars for 
hers 

So our League and its animals are 
playing their small part in welcoming 
from 


to our shores new citizens 


overseas. 
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I want to renew my MEMBERsHIP as Checked . . 


[_] $10.00 ContTRIBUTING 
[_] $25.00 SuprporTING 


I want to subscribe to Our FourFooreD FRIENDS 


[_] 60c for one year 
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51 CARVER STREET, Boston 16, MASSACHUSETTS 
Telephone: HANCOCK 9170 
A Wholly Independent Organization Founded in 1899 by Mrs. Huntington Smith 


President: WaLTER J. DETHLOFF First Vice-President: RoGER Ernst 
Secretary: HELEN LEIGHTON Treasurer: RopeRt BALDWIN 
Asst. Secretary: Mary E. BouTELie Asst. Treasurer: H. Crirrorp BosHan 


Vice-Presidents: Hon. Percival P. Baxter, Mrs. Leverett Bradley, John M. B. Churchill, Mrs. William Endicott, 2d, 
Mrs. Charles Ewing, Miss Anita Harris, Dr. J. Walter Schirmer, Mrs. Daniel Staniford, Rev. E. T. Sullivan, D.D., 
Mrs. Ezra R. Thayer. 


Directors: Robert Baldwin, Miss Harriet G. Bird, Frederick J. Bradlee, Mrs. J. M. B. Churchill, Sr., Mrs. Rockwell 
Coffin, Mrs. Howard A. Crossman, Walter J. Dethloff, Roger Ernst, Mrs. Frederick O. Houghton, Constantine 
Hutchins, Mrs. M. C. Karolik, Miss Helen Leighton, Stuart C. Rand, Miss Eleanor Sohier, Miss Elizabeth W. 
Storer, Miss Helen L. Storer, Mrs. Geoffrey G. Whitney. 


A Free Clinic for Animals has been maintained at headquarters for thirty years. Dr. George W. Mather, 
Veterinarian-in-Charge; Dr. William V. Hopkins, Associate. Clinic Hours: Monday through Friday, 9 a.m. 
to 4 p.m. Saturday, 9 a.m. to 12 Noon. During July and August the Clinic will not be open on Saturday. 


Pine Ridge Cemetery for Small Animals and Pine Ridge Home of Rest for Horses are maintained at 246 Pine Street, 
Dedham, on a farm of twenty-one acres. Arrangements for burials, including cremations, may be made at 
51 Carver Street. 


Eight Motor Ambulances and Twelve Agents are busy every day collecting animals, averaging in number 
100,000 every year. A 24-hour Emergency Service is maintained. 


BRANCH RECEIVING STATIONS 
Bostonrselsehy eases amen 366 Albany Street 


Dedhafrie acts ice eas ee oe 246 Pine Street Cape Cod 

Eastabostotie se eer eee Police Station No. 7 j 

con Rnd. tat 109 SOniteiann ee Basthameeneee Walter F. Nickerson, Samoset Road 
West Lynne: Sas seme erie e.. 4 Neptune Street Nort Hare Hillard Hane 
WestiRoxburydtutnicts once Police Station No. 17 Ce ee spree ae VNR Nei 


Donations, Membership Fees and Bequests provide the main support of the League. Become a member, send a 
donation or make provision for us in your will, and help insure our continued protection of stray, unwanted, sick and 
injured animals. Of every paid-up League membership of $1.00 or more, 50 cents is for a year’s subscription to “‘Our 
Fourfooted Friends."’ 


MEMBERSHIP FEES a & 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


Lite") 2... fence ee eee $100.00 in one payment 

Suppottiny.. eke awese deers 25.00 annually To the ANiMat Rescue LeaGus or Boston 
Contributing ia. sae eee 10.00 annually I give, devise and bequeath the sum of... ..... 
‘Active.ai) ae eee 5.00 annually dollars, and the real estate situated at No........ 
ABSOCIATC, . Uxastene aceon: me 1.00 annually Street, in the city Cor town) of...............-. 
JMNIOt 2) ce eae cee ae .25 annually 


Small-Animal Collection Service; Allston, Arlington, Arlington Hgts., Auburndale, Back Bay, Bedford, Belmont, Brighton, 
Brookline, Burlington, Cambridge, Canton, Charlestown, Chelsea, Chestnut Hill, Cochituate, Concord, Dedham, Dorchester, 
Dover, East Boston, Everett, Forest Hills, Framingham, Greenwood, Hyde Park, Islington, Jamaica Plain, Lexington, Lincoln, 
Malden, Mattapan, Medfield, Medford, Melrose, Melrose Hlds., Milton, Natick, Needham, Needham Hgts., Neponset, Newton, 
Newton Hlds., Newtonville, North End (city), North Reading, Norwood, Orient Hgts., Ponkapog, Randolph, Reading, Read- 
ville, Roslindale, Roxbury, Saxonville, Sharon, Somerville, South Boston, South End (city), South Natick, Stoneham, Stoughton, 
Stow, Sudbury, Waban, Wakefield, Waltham, Watertown, Waverley, Wayland, Wellesley, Wellesley Hills, West End (city), West 
Newton, Weston, West Roxbury, Westwood, Wilmington, Winchester, Woburn. 


South Shore Route: Abington, Allerton, Atlantic, Braintree, Cohasset, Egypt, Hingham, Holbrook, Houghs Neck, Hull, 
Kenberma, Montclair, Nantasket, Norwell, Quincy, Rockland, Scituate, Squantum, Weymouth, Wollaston. 


North Shore Route: Beach Bluff, Beachmont, Beverly, Cliftondale, Gloucester, Linden, Lynn, Lynnfield, Marblehead, Mid- 
dleton, Nahant, Peabody, Revere, Saugus, Swampscott, West Peabody. 
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